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414 The Question Box 

the marsh by the Rock River Valley Company, organized in 
1904. 

THE WELSH CONTRIBUTION TO WISCONSIN 

Our class in the Milwaukee State Normal School is studying the 
geography of Wisconsin, and is desirous of knowing what the Welsh 
people brought to Wisconsin. We know that the German people brought 
brewing and the sugar-beet industry, but we have been unable to find 
what the Welsh people brought. 

Ellen C. Williams, Milwaukee 

The Welsh in Wisconsin have been for the greater part 
farmers, and have contributed by their industry and thrift to 
building up the agricultural interests of the state. In some 
portions, such as Racine and Waukesha counties, they have con- 
tributed to stock breeding and the dairy interests. In the western 
part of the state some Welshmen were miners, and others engaged 
in the manufacture of shot. See Wis. Hist. Colls., xiii, 357-360. 
Their best contributions to our Wisconsin life have been immate- 
rial rather than material. The sober, religious character ofmany 
of the Welsh, their devotion to church life, especially their inter- 
est in church and other music, have been of benefit to the higher 
life of the state. 

A Welsh Musical Union was organized in 1865, according to 
an account published March 3, 1869, in the Racine Journal. Each 
year the Welsh people held their musical convention, a great fes- 
tival in itself. The Union also promoted church music and other 
forms. They offered prizes for musical compositions — a most 
unusual thing in the early history of the state, as it is still unusual. 

The Welsh people, especially the rural folk, lived lives of 
great frugality, industry, and self-sacrifice, so that we may per- 
haps look upon their church and community singing as their 
characteristic form of recreation, and it was a most admirable 
one. 

THE STORY OF THE STOCKBRIDGES 

I would like to know to what nationality the Stockbridges of Wis- 
consin belong, and where they came from. Are they a mixed race of 
people? H. C. Keck, Welcome, Minn. 

The Stockbridge Indians originally came from Stockbridge, 
Massachusetts, where a mission for Indians was established early 
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in the eighteenth century and a school maintained for the educa- 
tion of Indian boys. The tribe that formed this mission was a 
branch of the Mahican or Mohegan tribe, called by the Dutch 
the "River Indians," because they dwelt along the Hudson River. 
That portion of the tribe living in the Housatonic Valley was 
the part that removed to Stockbridge, where in time they became 
known as the Stockbridge Indians. They always called them- 
selves Mo-he-con-new, or Mohegan, and when John Metoxen, 
their chief, died in Wisconsin, he was spoken of as the "last of 
the Mohicans." 

In the course of their removals, first to New York after the 
American Revolution, then to Wisconsin about 1825, remnants 
of other tribes became mingled with the Stockbridges, notably 
the Munsee, the Wolf clan of the Delaware tribe. These two 
bands came together to Wisconsin, most of them from Stock- 
bridge, near Oneida, New York. One portion of the tribe had in 
1818 removed to White River, Indiana, among some of the Dela- 
ware. Upon arrival there, they found the land had been ceded 
to the United States; so after a few years they joined their breth- 
ren in Wisconsin. Their first home was at Statesburgh, now South 
Kaukauna, on Fox River. In 1832 they ceded this region for a 
reservation on the eastern shore of Lake Winnebago, and founded 
there a new Stockbridge. The Brothertown Indians lived with 
the Stockbridges at this place. They were kindred tribes, but in 
reality the small remnants of southern New England tribes — the 
Pequot, Montauk, Narragansett, and so forth, that gathered 
at a mission in New York and took the title of Brothertowns. 
These Indians have become citizens, and their descendants still 
live in Calumet County. The Stockbridges, however, declined 
in 1846 the offer of citizenship, and in 1852 ceded their lands in 
Calumet County for a reservation near the Menominee in 
Shawano County. There they and the Munsee still live; prac- 
tically all of them, however, have become citizens and accepted 
lands in allotment. 



